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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Robert Macnish, Member of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons at Glasgow. Third 
Edition. 12mo. pp. 216. Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


We were so much pleased with Mr Macnish’s Treatise on Sleep, 
that to use an appropriate adverb, we incontinently sent for his 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. We do not hold it to be so well done 
as the other work, which is the later one; but it bears the same 
evidences of good sense, good intention, and what is not least to 
be respected in a writer of a philosophical turn, good nature ; for 
without an inclination to do justice to all the circumstances and 
excuses of humanity, an adviser has neither a fit chance, nor a right, 
of being heard. Mr Macnish carries his good nature so far (though 
not a jot farther than wisdom allows) that he devotes a chapter of 
his work to the use of those who are resolved to continue drunkards. 
He would make the best of the worst, where he can do nothing 
better. For this he has our hearty approbation. There is no 
quackish temptation held out. He has no pill for restoring ex- 
hausted nature, or doing away the ill effects of “too free a habit.” 
He says the drunkard is in a very bad way,—as he has shown him 
to be in all the rest of his book. But as he knows that there is such 
a thing as an inveterate habit of drinking, he does not omit doing it 
what good he can, out of a foolish spleen. Now if anything could 
tempt an inveterate drinker to try and give up his habit, it would 
be treatment like this. 


We do not do justice, perhaps, to works of this kind, without 
giving a general list of their contents. The following are the heads 
of Mr Macnish’s chapters :— 


‘“Cuaprer I. Preliminary Observations. 
II. Causes of Drunkenness. 
III, Phenomena of Drunkenness. 
IV. Drunkenness modified by Temperament. 
V. Drunkenness modified by the Inebriating Agent. 
VI. Enumeration of the Less Common Intoxicatory 
Agents. d 
VII. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol. 
VIII. Physiology of Drunkenness. 
f IX. Method of Curing the Fit of Drunkenness. 
X. Pathology of Drunkenness, 
XI. Sleep of Drunkards. 
} XII. Spontaneous Combustion of Drunkards. 
XIII. Drunkenness Judicially Considered. 
XIV. Method of Curing the Habit of Drunke:ness. 
XV. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards. 
XVI. Drunkenness in Nurses. 
XVII. Liquors not always Hurtful. 


Appenpix, No. I. Excerpt from Paris’s Pharmacologia. 

Il. Mr Brande’s Table of the Alcoholic Strength 
of Liquors.’ 

One of the first things that strike, or ought to strike, an English- 
man, in reading remarks upon drunkenness, is the addiction to the 
vice on the part of his countrymen and other inhabitants of the 
colder climates, compared with those of the warmer. 


_ ‘Itis always to be remembered,’ says Mr Macnish, ‘ that a person 
is not to be considered a drunkard because he consumes a certain 
portion of liquor; but because what he does consume produces 
certain effects upon his system. The Russian, therefore, may take 
six glasses a-day, and be as temperate as the Italian who takes 
four, or the Indian who takes two. But even when this is acceded 
to, the balance of sobriety will be found in favor of the south: the 
Inhabitauts there, not only drink less, but are bond Jide more sel- 
dom intoxicated than the others. Those who have contrasted 

ndon and Paris may easily verify this fact ; and those who have 
done the same to the cities of Moscow and Rome can bear still 
stronger testimony. Who ever heard of an Englishman sipping 
eau sucrée, and treating his friends to a glass of lemonade? Yet 





such things are common in France ; and of all the practices of that 
country, they are those most thoroughly visited by the contemptu- 
ous malisons of John Bull.’ 


John Bull might, and we have no doubt will, amend his mode"of 
morality in this and other respects, in proportion as he discovers 
that his neighbours have virtues as well as himself, and that his 
spleen is not virtue. We can bear testimony to the moderation of 
the Italians, and to the great good their wines do them, compared 
with the heavier and fiercer effects of our malt and spirits. We 
hope to see the day when the exorbitant duties shall be taken off 
from foreign liquors, and the English enabled to partake of the 
light wines, as well as the enlightening wisdom, of their cheerful and 
patriotic neighbours. 

The following are extracts from the intelligent and humane 
chapter on the Causes of Drunkenness :-— 


‘ Some persons,’ observes our author, ‘are drunkards by choice, 
and others by necessity. The former have an innate and constitu- 
tional fondness for liquor, and: drink con amore. Such men are 
usually of a sanguineous temperament, of coarse unintellectual 
minds, and of low and animal propensities. They have, in general, 
a certain rigidity of fibre, and a flow of animal spirits, which other 
people are without. They delight in the roar and riot of drinking 
clubs; and with them, in particular, all the miseries of life may be 
referred to the bottle. 

‘ The drunkard by necessity was never meant by nature to be dis- 
sipated. He is perhaps a person of amiable dispositions, - whom 
misfortune has overtaken, and who, instead of bearing up manfully 
against it, endeavours to drown his sorrows in liquor. It is an 
excess of sensibility, a partial mental weakness, an absolute misery 
of the heart, which drives him on. Drunkenness with him is a 
consequence of misfortune ; it is a solitary dissipation preying upon 
him in silence. Such a man frequently dies broken-hearted, even 
before his excesses have had time to destroy him by their own un- 
assisted agency. 

‘Some become drunkards from excess of indulgence in youth. 
There are parents who have a common custom of treating their 
children to wine, punch, and other intoxicating liquors, This, in 
reality, is regularly bringing them up in an apprenticeship to 
drunkenness. Others are taught the vice by frequenting drinking 
clubs and harmonic lodges. These are the genuine academies of 
tippling. Two-thirds of the drunkards we meet with have been 
there initiated in that love of intemperance and boisterous irregu- 
larity which distinguish their future lives. Men who are good 
singers are very apt to become drunkards, and, in truth, most of 
them are so, more or less, especially if they have naturally much 
joviality or warmth of temperament. A fine voice to such men is 
a fate] accomplishment. 

‘ Ebriety prevails to an alarming degree among the lower orders 
of society. It exists more in towns than in the country, and more 
among mechanics than husbandmen. Most of the misery to be 
observed among the working classes springs from this source. No 
persons are more addicted to the habit, and all its attendant vices, 
than the pampered servants of the great. Innkeepers, musicians, 
actors, and men who lead a rambling and eccentric life, are exposed 
toa similar hazard. Husbands sometimes teach their wives to be 
drunkards, by indulging them in toddy, and such fluids, every 
time they,themselves sit ‘down to their libations. — 

‘ Women frequently acquire the vice of drinking ale and "porter 
while nursing. These stimulants are usually recommended to them 
from well-meant but mistaken motives, by their female attendants. 
Many fine young women are ruined by this pernicious practice. 
Their persons become gross, their milk unhealthy, and a foundation 
is too often laid for a future indulgence in liquor. 

‘The frequent use of cordials, such as noyau, shrub, eau de 
Cologne, kirsch-wasser, curacgoa, and anisette, sometimes lead to 
the practice. The active principle of these liquors is neither more 
nor less than ardent spirits.* d 

‘ Among other causes {may be mentioned the excessive use of 
spirituous tinctures for the cure of hypochondriac and indigestion. 
Persons who use strong tea, especially green, run the same risk. 
The latter species is singularly hurtful to the constitution, producing 
hysteria, heartburn, and general debility of the chylopoetic viscera. 
Some of these bad effects are relieved for a time by the use of spi- 
rits; and what was at first employed as a medicine becomes an 
essential requisite. 

* Liqueurs often contain narcotic principles; therefore their use is 
doubly improper. 
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‘ Some writers allege, that unmarried women, especially if some- 
what advanced in life, are more given to liquor than those who are 
married. This point I am unable from my own observation to de- 
cide. Women who indulge in this way are solitary dram-drinkers, 
and so would men be, had not the arbitrary opinions of the world 
invested the practice in them with much less moral turpitude than 
in the opposite sex. Of the two sexes, there can be no doubt that 
men are much more addicted to all sorts of intemperance. 

* Drunkenness appears to be in some measure hereditary. We 
frequently see it descending from parents to their children. This 
may undoubtedly often arise from bad example and imitation, but 
there can be little question that, in many instances at least, it exists 
as a family predisposition.’ .... ‘ Dr Darwin, a great authority on 
all subjects connected with life, says, that he never knew a glutton 
affected with the gout, who was not at the same time addicted to 
liquor. He also observes, “ it is remarkable that all the diseases 
from drinking spirituous or fermented liquors are liable to become 
hereditary, even to the third generation, gradually increasing, if the 
cause be continued, till the family becomes extinct.” ’ 





| 


Mr Macnish further remarks upon the important, though, ap- 
parently, trivial subject of ale and porter drinking among those | 
who are nursing children :— 


* Case or Mary Crives.—This woman, aged 50, was much ad- 
dicted to intoxication. 


! 
' 


Her propensity to this vice had increased | has been committed by physicians ; and that is, the circumstance of 


being utterly untouched. The handkerchief, which, as before men. 
ioned, was placed between his shoulders and his shirt, was entire 
and free from any trace of burning; his breeches were equally in. 


jured ; but though not a hair of his head was burned, his coif was 


totally consumed. The weather, on the night of the accident, was 
calm, and the air very pure ; no empyrheumatic or bituminous odoyr 
was perceived in the room, which was also free from smoke; there 
was no vestige of fire, except that the lamp, which had been full of 
oil, was found dry, and the wick reduced to a cinder.’* 

Mr Macnish is sceptical on the subject of spontaneous human 
combustion. He suspects, that the secret of many of the cases 
would be traceable to a stroke of lightning. However, we do not 
see why men may not be burnt up from within as well as without, 
compounded as they are in part of calorics and oils. Meanwhile, as 
our author observes, it is as well to let the cases speak for them. 
selves. He relates the two following, to which we have added his 
remarks upon them :— 


‘ The subject. of spontaneous combustion’ (concludes Mr Macnish) 
‘is one well worth investigating, both in a medical and judicial point 
of view. At present it is unnecessary to enter more deeply into it, 
as it is supported more by hypothesis and loose analogy, than by 
authenticated facts. In arguing upon its possibility, one great error 


after the death of her husband, which happened a year and a half | confounding the state of the living system with that of the dead, 


before: for about a year, scarcely a day had passed in the course of | 
which she did not drink at least half-a-pint of rum and anniseed- | 
water. Her health gradually declined, and about the beginning of 
February, she was attacked by the jaundice, and confined to her | 
bed. Though she was incapable of much action, and not in a con- | 
dition to work, she stili continued the old habit of drinking every | 
day, and smoking a pipe of tobacco. The bed in which she lay | 
stood parallel to the chimney of the apartment, the distance from | 
it of about three feet. On Saturday morning the first of March, 
she fell on the floor, and her extreme weakness having prevented 
her from getting up, she remained in that state till some one en- 
tered, and put her to bed. The following night she wished to be | 
left alone: a woman quitted her at half-past eleven, and according 
to custom, shut the door and locked it. She had put on the fire 
two large pieces of coal, and placed a light in a candlestick on a | 
chair at the head of the bed. At half-past five in the morning, 
smoke was seen issuing through the window, and the door being 
speedily broke open, some flames which were in the room were 
soon extinguished. Between the bed and the chimney were found | 
the remains of the unfortunate Clues; one leg and a thigh were 
still entire; but there remaiued nothing of the skin, the muscles, | 
and the viscera. The bones of the cranium, the breast, the spine, 
and the upper extremities, were entirely calcined, and covered with 
a whitish efflorescence. The people were much surprised that | 
the furniture had sustained so little injury. The side of the 
bed which was next the chimney had suffered most; the 
wood of it was slightly burned’; but the feather-bed, and 
clothes, and covering were safe. I entered the apartment 
about two hours after it had been opened, and observed that the 
walls and everything in it were blackened; that it was filled with a 
very disagreeable vapour; but that nothing except the body exhi- 
bited any strong traces of fire.’ * 


The former half of the following paragraph is piteous ; the latter 
amusing :— 


* Case or Dow Gio Maria Berrnori.—* Having spent the day 
in travelling about the country, he arrived in the evening at the 
house of his brother-in-law. He immediately requested to be shewn 
to his destined apartment, where he had a handkerchief placed 
between his shirt and shoulders: and, being left alone, betook him- | 
self to his devotions. A few minutes had scarcely elapsed, when | 
an extraordinary noise was heard in the chamber, and the cries of | 
the unfortunate man were particularly distinguished: the people of 
the house hastily entered the room, found him extended on the | 
floor, and surrounded by a light flame, which receded (& mesure) 
as they approached, and finally vanished. On the following morn- 
ing, the patient was examined by M. Battaglia, who found the inte- 
guments of the right arm almost entirely detached, and pendant | 
from the flesh; from the shoulders to the thighs the integuments | 
were equally injured; and on the right hand, the part most injured, 
mortification had already commenced, which, notwithstanding im- 
mediate scarification, rapidly extended itself. The patient com- 

lainéd of burning thirst, was horribly convulsed, and was ex- 
ania by continual vomiting, accompanied by fever and delirium. 
On the fourth day, after two hours of comatose insensibility, he 
expired. During the whole period of his suffering, it was impos- 
sible to trace any symptomatic affection. A short time previous to 
his death, M. Battaglia observed with astonishment, that putrefac- 
tion had made so much progress; the body already exhaled an 
insufferable odour; worms crawled from it on the bed, and the nails 
had become detached from the left hand. 

* The account given by the unhappy patient was, that he felt a | 
stroke like the blow of a cudgel on the right hand, and at the same 
time he saw a lambent fiame attach itself to his shirt, which was | 
immediately reduce! to ashes, his wristbands, at the same time, 


ae 


* From the Annual Register of 1773. | 


In post mortem examination, nothing is more common than to find 
the body charged with inflammable gases; whence the insufferable 
odour which exhales from it. That such a quantity of these might 
accumulate as to support combustion, is, perhaps, not impossible, but 
it is to be remembered, that they are the result of decomposition, 
and that such decomposition cannot take place to any 
extent in the living fibre. When animal matter turns into decay, 
it parts with many of the laws which vitality imposed upon it, and 


| enters under the dominions of others. But chemists, who in gene. 


ral are indifferent physiologists, have neglected these facts, and 
have thus been the means of introducing into medicine much that is 
erroneous, both in theory and practice. 

‘In a memoir lately read before the Academie des Sciences, the 
following are stated to be the chief circumstances connected with 
spontaneous combustion. Having stated my own doubts of such a 
phenomenon, I cannot of course vouch for their accuracy, but leave 
the reader to form his own opinion upon the subject. 

‘1. The greater part of the persons who have fallen a victim to 
spontaneous combustion have made an immoderate use of alcoholic 
liquors. 2. The combustion is almost always general, but sometimes 
is only partial. 3. It is much rarer among men than among women, 
and they are principally old women. ‘There is but one case of the 
combustion of a girl seventeen years of age, and that was only par- 
tial. 4. The body and the viscera are invariably burnt, while the 
feet, the hands, and the top of the skull almost always escape com- 
bustion. 5. Although it requires several faggots to burn a common 
corpse, inceneration takes place in these spontaneous combustions 
without any effect on the most combustible matters in the neigh- 
bourhood. In an extraordinary instance of a double combustion 
operating upon two persons in one room, neither the apartment nor 
the furniture was burnt. 6. It has not at all been proved that the 
sresence of an inflamed body is necessary to develope spontaneous 
paces combustion. 7. Water, so far from extinguishing the flame, 
seems to give it more activity; and when the flame has disappeared, 
secret combustion goes on. 8. Spontaneous combustions are more 
frequent in winter than in summer. 9. General combustions are 
not susceptible of cure, only partial. 10. Those who undergo 
spontaneous combustion are the prey of a very strong interna} heat. 
11. The combustion bursts out all at once, and consumes the body 
in a few hours. 12. The parts of the body not attacked are struck 
with mortification. 13. In persons who have ,been attacked with 
spontaneous combustion, a putrid degeneracy takes place, which 
soon leads to gangrene.’ 

The author justly combats the notion of some well-intentioned 
but precipitate reformers, who, when drunkenness or any other evil 
habit is to be left off, say it should be left off instantaneously. The 
word habit is alone sufficient to refute them. 
nature,” says the proverb. 


“ Habit is second 
Now the difficulty of leaving off a 
second nature, is only second to that of getting rid of the first. It 
is acommon argument with them to enquire, whether you would 
hesitate to pluck a man out of the water instantaneously, who was 
drowning. But the case is not analogous: for the death is threat- 
ened at the moment, and the man has not been in the habit of 
being in the water. If he had, and had made himself a kind of 


‘fish, as the drunkard (who “ drinks like a fish”) does with his 


wine, the danger would neither be so imminent, nor the benefit oi 
snatching him out so obvious. We should be obliged to extricate 


|the human fish by degrees, and accustom him to a purer atmo- 


sphere. 
‘ The first step to be adopted is the discontinuance of all liquors 
or substances which have the power of intoxicating. The only 


* From Paris and Fonblanque’s Medical Jurisprudence. This cas? 


occurred in 1776. 
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jon is—Should they be dropped at once, or by degrees? Dr 
eae, in his Essay on Drunkenness, has entered into a long train 
of argument, to prove that, in all cases, they ought to be given up 
instanter. He contends that, being in themselves injurious, their 
sudden discontinuance cannot ossibly be attended with harm. But 
his reasonings on this point, t ough ingenious, are not conclusive. 
A dark unwholesome dungeon is a bad thing; but it has been re- 
marked, that those who have been long confined to such a place, 
have become sick if suddenly exposed to the light and pure air, on 
recovering their liberty: had this been done by degrees, no ill 
effects would have ensued. A removal from an unhealthy climate 
to which years had habituated a man) to a healthy one, has 
sometimes been attended with similar consequences. Even old 
ulcers cannot always be quickly healed up with safety. Inebriation 
becomes, as it were, a second nature, and is not to be rapidly 
changed with impunity, more than other natures. “ Drunkards,” 
says he, “ cannot leave off their bad habits suddenly without injur- 
ing their health.” Dr Darwin speaks in like terms of the injurious 
effects of too sudden a change; and for these, and other reasons 
about to be detailed, I am disposed upon the whole, to coincide 
with them.’ 

Mr Macnish relates the pleasant and sensible contrivance of Dr 
Pitcairn, for getting a drunkard out of his habit by degrees. He 
exacted a promise of him, that he would drop every day “ a certain 
quantity of sealing-wax in his glass. He did so; and as the wax 
accumulated, the capacity of the glass diminished, and consequently 
the quantity of whiskey it was capable of containing. By this plan 
he was cured of his bad habit altogether.” Though the author, 
however, approves of the plan, he does not lay any particular stress 
upon it, thinking it, we suppose, too formal, and liable to be set 
aside as trifling. The following anecdote, he thinks, exhibits a 
mode of curing dram-drinking, equally novel and effective :— 


‘About the middle of last century, in a provincial town on the 
east coast of Scotland, where smuggling was common, it was the 
practice for two respectable merchants to gratify themselves with 
a social glass of good Hollands, for which purpose they regularly 
adjourned, at a certain hour, to a neighbouring gin shop. It hap- 
pened one morning that something prevented one of them from 
calling on his neighbour at the usual time. Many a wistful and 
longing look was cast for the ,friend so unaccountably absent, but 
he came not. His disappointed companion would not go to the 
dram shop alone; but he afterwards acknowledged that the want of 
his accustomed cordial rendered him uneasy the whole day. How- 
ever, this feeling induced him to reflect upon the bad habit he was 
acquiring, and the consequences which were likely to follow. He 
therefore resolved to discontinue dram-drinking entirely, but found 
it difficult to put his resolution into practice until, after some de- 
liberation, he hit upon the following expedient. Filling a bottle 
with excellent Hollands, he lodged it in his back shop, and the first 
morning taking his dram, he replaced it with simple water. Next 
morning, he took a second dram, replacing it with another glass of 
water; and in this manner he went on, replacing the fluid sub- 
stracted from the bottle with water, till at last the mixture became 
insipid and ultimately nauseous, which had such an efiect upon his 
palate, that he was completely cured of his bad habit, and continued 
to live in exemplary soberness till his death, which happened in 
extreme old age.’ 

We heartily recommend Mr Macnish’s book to general perusal, 
and thank him for the pleasure which its kindly as wel) ay intelli- 
gent spirit has afforded us. 


‘TIME OF CLOSING THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Various engagements have prevented my sooner answering 
the query of your correspondent, as to the hours that would suit me. 
I cannot do better than by stating the time of my daily occupation ; 
it is from nine in the morning till five in the afternoon. 

Is not the following statement correct ? 

Lawyers’ fixed hours of work are from 10 a.m, till 4 P.m.; and 
from 6 a.m. till 8 p.m. 

Many tradesmen shut their shops up at eight. 

Many men of letters are engaged in the morning, who are at lei- 
sure in the evening. 

Painters work by daylight, and engravers also. 

Men in public offices have their leisure in the evening. 

There are many other occupations, which, if I could call them 
to mind, would but make the list unnecessarily long. And surely, 
among those I have mentioned, many lovers of books are to be found, 
and some to whom books are absolutely needful. Should such people 
be put to a trouble and expense, which must be burdensome to 
the majority, when they have so fine a library of theirown? Only, 





unfortunately, when it is perhaps most wanted, their servants lock | 


the door. You have already supplied the speaking trumpet to my 
voice. You will, by doing so once more, greatly oblige, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, A READER. 








A Hint to Srvupents.—Ease and relaxation are profitable to 
all studies, The mind is like a bow, the stronger by being un- 
bent.—Ben Jonson. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Covent GarDEN. 

A NEw play, interspersed with music, called The Carnival at 
Naples, was produced here on Saturday evening : and a new actress, 
Miss Taytor from Bath, made her first appearance in it on the 
London boards. A young Englishman, Harry Fortescue (Mr 
Assorr) is enjoying himself at the Carnival, with his Irish servant 
Dermot O‘ Donovan (Mr Power), when he is enticed away into a 
house of ruffians for the purpose of being robbed and murdered. 
The girl however, Nina (Miss Taytor) who is forced to act the 
part of decoy, adroitly saves him from being poisoned by requesting 
the ruffians to look another away while she is going to pledge him 
with a kiss, and so taking the opportunity of changing the two cups. 
The Englishman then drinks the innocent cup; the girl appears to 
sip, in courtesy, the murderous one; and the old beldame of the 
house (Mrs TayLevre) is ingeniously made to finish it, thinking it 
a pity to be wasted ; which ultimately lays her to sleep, when the 
Englishman takes his flight, for it was the business of the old wo- 
man to watch upon the steps. Vina, who does not belong to the 
gang, and who has never forgotten her real connexions, takes her 
flight with him. She scarcely finds herself in his lodgings, when 
she hears the voice of a Neapolitan acquaintance of his, Count Man- 
Sredi (Mr Warve) which raises in her the most violent emotions of 
hope, and she begs the Irish servant to bring him to her, she being 
too much agitated to seek him. This Manfredi had just been pre- 
sent at an extraordinary scene in the house of his kinsfolk, the Duke 
and Duchess di Fontana (Mr Eeerton and Mrs Lovett), where 
the sight of a picture of the Duchess’s lost daughter threw a domes- 
tic of Manfredi’s (Mr G. BENNETT) into a mysterious state of 
frenzy, during which he raved of boats and bubbling waters ;—a 
paroxysm, which Manfredi explained by a story of a lost mistress. 
This suspicious personage no sooner beholds the face of Nina, than 
he falls into a state like that of his domestic, repelling her caresses 
with horror, and taking her for a fiend. She convinces him that 
she is a real human being ; upon which he exhibits a mysterious mix- 
ture of relief and remorse. She relates how she was carried off at 
eight years of age, saved from a watery death, and detained till her 
present age in the house of a set of ruffians, whose practices she 
did her best to defeat. Manfredi, who in fact was the man who 
destined her to the watery death by means of his domestic, in order 
to get possession of her inheritance, and who is this minute hoping 
to wed Aurora di Cosenza (Miss Puituirs) daughter of the Count of 
that name (Mr Biancnarp) and beloved by Valentine (Mr Witson ) 
tells his young kinsman that her parents are alive, but entreats her 
to remain concealed awhile, under the artful pretence that her sud- 
den appearance will be too much for her mother’s health. He is 
startled to find that her new English friend, Harry Fortescue, has 
appointed a monk to come and fetch her to a convent, where she 
is to reside till restored to her friends; and instantly resolves 
upon anticipating the monk, and taking her away in his guise. He 
does so; the real monk comes a little afterwards, and an imbroglio 
ensues, the upshot of which is, that the Irish servant, by means of 
a dropped letter of Manfredi’s, becomes acquainted with the plot, 
and saves .Vina from being a second time carried away. Muanjfredi’s 
domestic, in that attempt, is shot; Vina flies in the confusion, and 
rushes into the house of her parents for protection, piercing into 
her mother’s chamber, and finding she has done so by seeing her own 
portrait. The mother comes in; Nina, fearful of agitating her over 
much, according to what Manfredi had said, hides behind the pic- 
ture; the Duchess falls into one of her usual fits of mourning for 
her lost child, invoking her presence from the other world: the 
daughter is unable to resist this invocation: she appears, and in a 
little while is clasped to the bosom of her enraptured parent. A 
noise of confusion is now heard: the father comes in: Nina pulls 
down her veil; and then, in a state of agitation, enters Manfredi 
followed by Fortescue, whose charges he treats with contempt, ridi- 
culing the death-bed confession of the domestic, and challenging 
Nina, whom he is accused of carrying off, to appear. She appears 
accordingly, to his horror: he drops to the floor, and is finally car- 
ried out; the Count’s daughter 4urora comes in with an unli- 
censed husband in her hand, who is of course forgiven; and all the 
good people prepare to “ live happy afterwards.” 

It will be seen, that in this plot there are several situations 
which are of an interesting nature, and some which are not a little 
forced. The exchange of the bowls, and the sleep of the old 
woman, are well managed: so is Manfredi’s lie about the mother, 
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and his ghastly fancy when he takes his living kinswoman for a 
fiendish illusion ; and the angelic fancy of the mother, at the same 
sight, is highly affecting, and forms an excellent counterpart to the 
guiltier notion. The dudive of the letter, however, is both old and 
clumsy: and the circumstance of Nina’s letting down her veil, 
when the Duke comes in, is a most gratuitous and improbable ex- 
pedient for delaying the effect of the scene with Manfredi. The 
play makes little pretension as a piece of writing. The Irishman’s 
jokes are sometimes effective by the help of Power, and sometimes 
flat in spite of it. We noticed nothing remarkable in the speeches 
of the other characters, and we heard little of the words of the 
songs. No book of them was to be had. In short, the new 


piece is a melodrama rather than a play, ingenious and affecting in | 


some of its incidents, and not of sufficient pretension in other 
respects to make the audience captious about the rest. It was 
received, by the help of Miss Taytor’s acting, with great and 
unanimous approbation, and given out for Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday next, amidst shouts of applause. 

From what we saw of Miss Tay.or on this occasion, we should 
say that she was more fitted for her part than any actress we know, 
except Miss Ketty, and that she is not unlikely to prove a rival to 
that interesting performer of the more prosaic species of tragedy. 
We cannot say, on a first sight, whether she is handsome or not. 
Her face was either dragged into indisposition or anxiety, or put 
into its least healthy aspect, by the nature of the part ; but it is 
intelligent, sensitive, and we think we can add, has fine eyes. We 
understand that she is not more than three-and-twenty. She entered 
into her character with great zeal, and performed it, if not with 
the fine shades of the higher order of acting, yet with some of the 
very best touches of the melo-dramatic ; and she sings, if not with 


a very fine voice or great equability of tone, yet with considerable | 


sensibility and good taste. There was a kind of epilogue for her, in 


which, by a happy double allusion to the part she had performed, | 
and to her first appearance, she was made to ask the audience, | 


whether, after many anxious wanderings, she might “ think herself 
at home.” 
which she received in a style of much grace and unaffected emotion. 

The music is by Mr Barner, and for the pleasure which some 
of that gentleman’s compositions have afforded us, we are sorry we 
cannot praise it. There is occasionally much ostentation in it of 
dramatic effect and orchestral potency; but the vigour is more 
“loud than deep;” the accompaniments appeared to us to be at | 
once noisy and barren, the melodies neither new nor flowing, and 
the whole music disjointed, and wanting in purpose. 


nothing. 

We were the more disappointed with this (and Mr Barnett 
ought to have the benefit of the confession) because at a Neapolitan | 
Carnival we expected a set of Neapolitan airs. We thought we 
should have the Gipsies of Paesiello, or at least those popular airs 
of the country, which are as light and bounding as its waters, and 
would have filled our dreams for the next week with guitars and | 
moonlight—We must have Mr Barnert’s Light Guitar instead. 
It is better than anything in his new work, albeit Harrier? Caws 
was in it, with the same nice voice, and honest good-natured sinile, 
with which she did justice to his song about Silly Men. Mr 
Barnett’s Guitar, we suspect, is always destined to be a light one; 
and is not suited to the weight of a whole opera. 

By the way, does it not begin to be high time, in this accomplished 
country, especially now that Italian literature is so much diffused, to 
pronounce Italian words on the stage in a proper manner, and not 
call Manfredi, Manfre edy ? GF 


1667.— To 











Royau Visits To THE THEATRE.—*‘ April 15th, 
the King’s house by chance, where a new play: so full as I never 
saw it; I forced to stand all the while close to the very door till 
I took cold, and many people went away for want of room. The | 
King and Queene and Duke of York and Duchesse there, and 
all the Court, and Sir W. Coventry. The play called, ‘ The C hange 
of Crownes ;’ a play of Ned Howard’s, the best that I ever saw at 
that house, being a great play and serious; only Lacy did act the 
country-gentleman come up to court, who do abuse the Court with 
all the imaginable wit and plainness about selling of places, and | 
doing everything for money. ‘The play took very much. 

16th.—Knip tells me the King was so angry at the liberty taken 
by Lacy’s part to abuse him to his face, that he commanded they 
should act no more, till Moone went and got leave for them to act | 
again, but not this play. The King mighty angry; and it was 
bitter indeed, but very fine and witty. 

20th.—Met Mr Rolt, who tells me the reason of no play today 
at the King’s house. ‘Ihat Lacy had been committed to the por- | 


ter’s lodge for his acting his part in the late new play, and being | 


thence released to come to the King’s house, hethere met with Ned 
Howard, the poet of the play, who congratulated his release ; upon | 
which Lacy cursed him as that it was the fault of his nonsensical 
play that was the cause of his ill-usage.— Pepys’ Diary. 

From a neat and comprehensive ‘little work entitled “ Compa- 
nion to the thea tres.’’] 


They gave her a thunder of applause in the affirmative, | 


Once and | 
away there was a bar of some elegance and promise, but it came to | 


ee 
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This Evening, the Historical Play of 
HENRY THE FIFTH. 


[By Suakspeare]. 
Isabel, (Queen of France) Mrs BAILEY, 
Katherine, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly, Mrs C. JONES. 
King Henry the Fifth, Mr MACREADY, 
Duke of Gloucester, Mr HOWARD, Duke of Bedford, Mr HONNER, 
Duke of Exeter, Mr COOPER, 
Earl of Westmorland, Mr J. VINING, Bishop of Ely, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr THOMPSON, 
Earl of Cambridge, Mr Y ARNOLD, Lord Scroop, MrCOOKR, 
Sir Thomas Grey, Mr HOWELL, Sir Thos. Erpingham, Mr EATON, 
Gower, Mr YOUNGE, Nym, Mr PERRY, 
Fluellen, Mr WEBSTER, Pistol, Mr HARLEY, 


Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Boy. Mr RICHARDSON, 
Williams, Mr ANDREWS, 
Charles VIth of France, MrHAM M ERTON, 


The Dauphin, MrH, WALLACK, Duke of Burgundy, MrC, JONES, 
Constable of France, Mr CATHIE, Gov. of Harfleur, MrFE NTON, 
Mountjoy, (a Herald) Mr BLAND, Bates, Mr TAYLEURE. 
Previous to the Play, the Band will perform Rossini’s Overture to “Le 
Siege de Coriuthe.” 


After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to “ Die Zauberflitte.” 


After which, a Comic Piece, (in One Act) called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Ellen Murray, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Miss Biffin. Mrs GLOVER, 
Miss Winterblossom, MrsC. JONES, Bobbin, Mrs ORGER., 
Mr Primrose, Mr FARREN, Henry Thornton, Mr HOWARD. 








| To conclude with, a Musical ewes (in Two Acts) called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
| Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, with 
the new Ballad of ‘‘Come where the Aspens quiver.” 
Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 


| Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 
Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, in which he will sing, with 


Mrs Waylett, the Duet of ‘‘ When a Little Farm we Keep.” 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 


| High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 





| To-morrow, The Hypocrite; Deaf asa Post; and the Brigand. 


| THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT- GARDEN. 
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BY COMMAND OF THEIR 


| MAJESTIES. 
| This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE PROVOKED HUSBAND. 


By Vanbrugh]. 
Lady Townly, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 


Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lady Wroughead, 





Lady Grace, Mrs GIBBS, 


| Miss Jenny, Miss NELSON. 
Mrs Motherly, Mrs TAYLEURE, Mvrtilla, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Trusty, Mrs DALY. 


Lord Townly, MrC. KEVIBLE, 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr BARTLEY, Mr Manly , Mr ABBOTT, 
*Squire Richard, Mr MEADOWS, ~ 
John Moody, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Count Basset, Mr HORREBOW, 
Mr ATKINS, Williams, Mr TURNOUR, 
Mr MEARS, Constable, Mr CRUMPTON. 
Before the Comedy, ‘‘ God save the King,” will be sung by the Principa 
Singers, and Full Chorus. 
| Previous to the Farce, the Band will perform Mozart’s Overture to * Die 
Zauberfléte. 


Poundage, 
James, 





To which will be added, the Farce of 
TEDDY THE TILER. ; 
Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 
Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton, 


| Lady Dunderford, 
Flora, 


| Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 

Frederick, Mr, BAKER, Bombardine, Mr. HORREBOW, 

Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR, F 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON, 
Stiff, Mr. HENRY, Apewell, Mr. IRWIN, 

Constable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HEATH. 





To-morrow, Comival at Naples; and the Blue Anchor. 





Strand, (to whom all books, 
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